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THE  OLD  BACHELOR . Ao.  r. 

. While  1  in  death, 

Lay  close  my  lips  to  her’s,  and  catch  the  Hymg  breath. 

JT  is  natural  to  suppose  that  an  old  fellow,  like  myself,  who 
iiave  lived  so  long  single  that  I  have  survived  the  hope  ol  matri¬ 
mony,  would  take  very  little  interest  in  the  character  ot  his  coun¬ 
try-women  ;  or  that  it  1  think  ol  them  at  all  ;  it  would  be  only  to 
return  the  indifference  and  aversion  which  I  have  experienced  at 
their  hands.  Yet  nothing  would  be  more  erroneous  than  such  a 
supposition.  It  is  true,  that,  with  all  the  vanity  natural  to  man,  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  why  I  have  been  so  otten  and  so  uni- 
formly  rejected  ;  for  although  I  can  boast  no  beauty  of  person  or 
elegance  ot  manners,  yet  1  think  I  have  known  uglier  men,  and 
awk warder  men  than  myself  who  have  succeeded  in  getting  wives  ; 
though  to  be  candid,  I  cannot  say  that  1  have  ever  known  a  man 
who  combined  in  himself,  both  those  properties  in  the  same  de¬ 
gree,  that  had  succeeded.  Yet  I  Hatter  myself  that  1  am  not 
worse  in  these  particulars  than  ^Esop,  who,  vve  are  told,  was  ab¬ 
solutely  deformed  ;  and  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  that  /Esop  had 
the  good  fortune  to  engage  the  affections  of  the  beautiful  and  ce¬ 
lebrated  Rhodope.  It  is  true,  however,  thas  Herodotus  tells  us 
A^^sop  made  this  conquest  by  force  of  his  wit  ;  so,  tliere  again,  1 
thrown  out. 
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lint  to  he  serious  :  mv  uniform  misrarnan^es  in  courtship,  liave 
awakened  no  re-CTitment,  have  produced  neither  aversion  nor  in¬ 
ch  rO^rcMue  in  iny  breast,  'i'hi  ough  tl.e  frost  of  sixty  winters,  I  still 
look  upon  that  enchantinij  sex  with  inin^led  tenderness  and  vene¬ 
ration  ;  and  regret  ordv  that  t  have  alw.tys  lieen  unable  to  inspire 
anv  le^urn  ot  these  sentiments.  As  to  my  own  particular  country¬ 
women,  I  contemplate  tlielr  character  with  a  pride  whicli  is  inex¬ 
pressibly  encreased,  w  henever  I  compare  them  w^ith  those  ol  any 
other  nation.  "l^hc  other  day  tor  example,  I  took  down  Tacitus^ 
Annals  lor  half  an  hour's  amusement  ;  and  opened  him  by  acci- 
ch  ill  at  the  Xlth  book,  in  which  he  gives  us  a  picture  of  the 
court  (d  Ciaudru>,  ^n  I  more  particularly  ol  iMessalina,  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  wile.  The  hold  and  shameless  piotligacy  of  that  abandoned 
worn  an,  and,  indeed,  the  general  licentiousness  ol  female  manners 
at  Rome,  present  the  sex  in  a  most  degraded  light  ;  and  wmuld 
fill  the  breast  of  tlie  reader  with  unmingled  horror,  were  it  not 
fo^  the  rare  exampies  of  virtue  which  here  and  there  break  upon 
us,  from  tlie  beautilul  jiages  ofthat  author.  Of  this  description  is 
the  alVccting  portrait  which  he  lias  drawn  of  Agrippina  returning 
to  Rome  w  ith  the  ashes  of  her  dead  lord,  the  e!e<iant  and  all  ac- 
complished,  the  gent*e,  yet  heroic  Germanicus.  The  account  of 
her  arrival  at  !>•  iindusium,  is  drawn  with  the  hand  of  a  master: 
the  whole  scene  is  touched  with  a  skill  and  felicity  so  exquisite, 
and  the  various  objects  which  he  introduces,  placed  before  our 
eyes  in  so  strong  and  tine  a  light,  that  I  cannot  deny  myseli*  the 
pln  i'^ure  of  extracting  t!ie  passage  for  the  sake  of  those  readers 
in  tin  country  wlio  may  not  have  the  book. 

Agrippina  pur.sued  her  voyage  without  intermission.  Nei¬ 
ther  t!ie  rigour  ol  the  winter,  nor  the  rough  navigation  in  that 
season  of  the  vear,  could  alter  her  resolution.  She  arrived  at  the 
island  of  Corcyra,  opposite  the  coart  ol’ Calaoria.  At  that  place 
she  remained  a  lew  days  to  appease  the  agitations  ol  a  mind  pier¬ 
ced  to  the  quid:,  and  not  yet  taught  in  the  school  of  aflliction,  to 
siihnut  with  patience.  The  news  of  her  arrival  spreading  far  and 
wide,  the  intimate  Ineiuls  of  the  lamily  and  most  of  the  olficers 
who  had  served  under  Germanicus,  with  a  number  of  strangers 
Irom  tile  municipal  towns,  some  to  pay  tlndr  court,  other!»  carried 
along  w’itb  the  current,  pressed  forward  in  crowds  to  the  city  of 
li;  undiislum,  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  port. —  As  soon  as 
ihe  fleet  came  in  sight  ol  t!ie  harbor,  the  sea  coast,  the  walls  ol 
til  e  ciiv,  the  to[)s  of  houses  and  every  place  that  gave  even  a  dis¬ 
tant  view,  were  covered  with  spectators.  Compassion  throbbed 
in  every  breast.  In  tin*  hurry  of  their  first  emotions,  men  knew 
not  w’lnt  part  to  act:  sl.oiild  they  receive  her  with  acclamations  ? 
or  u'ould  .•'ilence  b»*st  suit  the  occasion  ?  Nothing  was  settled, 
^riie  fie^’t  entered  the  harbor,  not  with  the  alacrity  usual  among 
mariners,  but  with  a  slow  and  solemn  sound  of  the  oar,  impressing 
deeper  melauclidy  on  every  heart. 
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Agrippina  came  forth,  leading  two  of  her  children,  with  the 
urn  of  Geimanicus  in  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  stedfastiv  fixed  up¬ 
on  that  precious  object.  Aden  and  women,  relations  ancf  strangers, 
all  joined  In  one  promiscuous  scene  of  sorrow,  varied  only  liy  the 
contrast  between  the  attendants  of  Agrippina  and  thoae  who  now 
received  the  lirst  Impression.  The  former  appeared  with  a  lan¬ 
guid  air,  while  the  latter  yielding  to  the  sensation  of  the  moment, 
broke  out  with  ail  the  vehemence  of  recent  grief.” 

1  know  not  how  tliis  description  may  have  atVected  others  ;  but 
for  my  own  part,  I  confess  that  I  was  unable  to  read  it  without  a 
gush  oi  tears.  I  beg  you,  rny  reader,  to  pause  with  me  a  moment, 
and  examine  the  structure  of  the  passage.  W  1th  what  address 
are  we  prepared  lor  the  appearance  of  Agrippina  ?  Ilow  natural 
everv  circumstance,  how  skilfully  selected,  how  impressively 
co.uiblned  !  First,  the  news  of  her  arrival,  spreading  with  such  ea¬ 
gerness  far  and  wide,  brings  before  us  that  ardent  and  universal 
love  of  the  people  for  the  noble  and  virtuous  (irermanicus,  which 
ilrew  upon  him  the  h.atred  and  jealousy  ot  the  court  ol  Tiberius  ; 
that  hatred  and  jealousy  which  were  suspected  to  have  hastened 
liis  death  : — then  t/ic  friends  of  the  family — the  officers  who  had 
served  under  (ncrmanicus^  whose  sympathies  we  so  readily  con¬ 
ceive  and  so  easily  adopt — and  a  vast  concourse  of  strangers  from 
the  municipal  towns,  anxious  to  shew  their  respect,  rush  together 
to  iirundusluhi  in  a  torrent,  so  full  and  strong,  as  to  hear  all  be¬ 
fore  it — then,  at  the  interesting  moment,  when  the  fleet  come  in 
sight,  the  spectators  flying  in  crowds  to  the  walls — to  the  tops  of 
the  houses — and  every  place  that  gave  even  a  distant  view — the 
breathless  silence  in  which  they  watched  the  ajiproach  of  the  fleet 
to  the  shore — their  anxiety  to  convince  Agrippina  of  their  respect 
and  sympathy,  and  their  uncertainty  whether  they  should  best  do 
this,  by  a  bust  of  acclamations  or  by  respectful  silence  : — Then, 
instead  of  the  usual  alacrity  with  which  mariners  return  from  a 
distant  voyage  to  their  friends,  even  those  rough  and  hardy  sons 
of  the  storm  are  hushed  by  the  avvfulness  of  the  scene — the  fleet 
enters  the  harbor  with  a  slow  and  solemn  sound  of  the  oar — and  at 
this  moment,  of  throbbing  expectation — Agrippina  comes  forth — 
and  how  ?  She  comes  forth — leading  two  of  \ her  children — with 
the  urn  containing  the  ashes  of  Germanicus  in  her  hand — and 
her  eyes  stedfastly  fixed  on  that  precious  object  I — O!  what  a 
subject  for  a  painter  of  genius  !  A  general  groan  is  heard — a  pro¬ 
miscuous  scene  of  sorrow  follows — and  then  comes  one  of  the 
most  delicate  strokes  of  a  writer's  pencil — that,  by  which  he  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  retinue  of  Agrippina,  from  the  surrounding  crowd — 
to  the  first,  the  subiect  was  not  new — their  tears  and  their 
streng  th  were  exhausted  :  they  appear,  therefore,  as  was  most 
natural,  with  a  languid  air,  and  the  deepest  expression  of  sorrow, 
settled  upon  their  faces — while  the  crowd,  yielding  to  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  the  moment,  break  out  with  all  the  vehemence  of  recent  grief. 
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Tacitus,  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  military  procession  which, 
by  the  order  of  the  infamous  hypocrite,  Tiberius,  escorted  the 
ashes  of  Germanicus  to  R  ome.  Tiberius  indeed,  furnished  the 
cohorti  and  precribed  the  form  of  procession  ;  but  it  was  nature 
that  gave  it  its  highest  grace.  When  they  advanced  near  Rome — 

'Fhe  Consuls  ^larcus  Val  erius  Messala,  and  IVIarcus  Aurelius 
Cotta,  who,  a  little  before,  had  entered  on  their  magistracy, 
with  the  wliole  senate  and  a  numerous  body  of  citizens,  w  ent  out 
to  meet  the  melancholy  train.  The  road  was  crowded  ;  no  order 
kept  ;  no  regular  procession  ;  they  walked  and  wept  as  inclina^ 
tion  prompted.  Flattery  had  no  share  in  the  business  ;  wiiere 
the  court  rejoiced  in  secret ^  men  could  not  weep  themselves  into 
favor.  Tiberius,  ind  eed  dissembled,  but  he  could  not  deceive. 
Thfougli  the  thin  diguise,  the  malignat  heart  was  seen.'’ 

Jn  this  perfect  stile — without  one  touch  of  the  pencil,  too  many 
nor  one  too  few' — *does  this  master  of  the  art,  finish  up  this  fine 
piece  of  historical  painting — 1  am  sensible,  that  in  turning  the  at- 
tention  of  the  reader  from  Agrippina  to  Tacitus,  I  have  digressed 
a  little  from  the  immediate  subject  of  tins  number.  1  am  still,  how¬ 
ever  within  the  general  range  of  these  papers  ;  for  one  of  iny  ob¬ 
jects,  IS  to  endeavour  to  call  off  the  attention  of  my  readers,  at 
least  for  an  hour  or  two  every  w  eek,  from  the  painful  bickerings 
of  political  party,  to  the  pure  and  peaceful  charms  of  literature; 
and  perbap>  this  will  he  better  effected  by"  incidental  remarks, 
than  by  any  series  of  set  and  formal  dissertations. —  Let  us  now 
return  to  Agrippina. 

'Fliis  noble  lady,  who  has  just  been  held  up  to  us  In  the  soft  and 
melting  light  of  widowed  love  and  fidelity,  makes  a  very  diflerent 
figure  (and  if  not  a  more  winning,  at  least  a  more  glorious  one,) 
in  another  part  of  the  history. 

'The  Roman  army,  under  the  command  of  Germanicus,  was  en¬ 
camped  in  (iaul  (now  France)  which  w’as  then,  by  right  of  con¬ 
quest,  a  province  o  f  the  empire.  Leaving  in  this  camp  his  wife 
and  children,  with  the  main  body  ot  the  army,  the  Roman  general 
crossed  the  Rhine  with  a  strong  detachment,  and  Invaded  Ger- 
many  ;  then  defended  by  the  genius  and  heroism  of  Arminius,  a 
savage  chieftain,  whose  character  has  been  drawm  and  immor¬ 
talized  by  the  generous  Tacitus.  I  am  not  about  to  follow  Ger¬ 
manicus  In  this  march — but  if  the  reader  wishes  to  see  how  the 
pencil  of  his  orical  truth  can  eclipse  the  brightest  colours  of  fiction, 
in  painting  to  the  heart,  let  me  recommend  it  to  him  (may  1  not 
add,  to  her  ?  )  to  pursue  the  historian’s  account  of  this  interesting 
expedition.  Let  it  suffice  for  me  to  say,  that  Germanicus,  victo¬ 
rious  and  success  ful  in  his  grand  object,  divided  his  detachment  in¬ 
to  two  parts  ;  and  sailed  with  one  of  them  on  a  new  enterprizc, 
lie  left  the  other,  under  the  care  of  Ca?cina,  an  able  and  experi- 
r need  officer,  to  return  to  the  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
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The  Germans,  clisj^ersed  but  not  vanquished,  rallied  on  the  dis¬ 
appearance  ol  Gennanicus,  and  hovering  over  tlie  division  undar 
the  command  ot  Caecina,  harrassed  i^  on  its  march,  and  mena¬ 


ced  it  wish  daily  extinction. 

At  this  crisis,  a  report  reached  the  camp  on  the  Rhine,  that 
the  Roman  army  was  cut  to  piece*,  and  that  the  (Germans  ilualicd 
with  conquest,  were  pouring  down  to  the  invasion  ot  Gaul.  The 
consternation  was  such, that  it  was  proposed  to  demolish  the  bridge 
over  the  Rhine.  It  was  then  that  Agrippina,  awakened  trom 
dreams  ot  love,  and  ot  her  husband’s  glory,  displayed  that  coun¬ 
terpart  ot  his  soul,  which  inHamed  her  bosom.  Tlie  particulars 
ot  the  recent  expedition  were  unknown  to  her  :  Germanicus  him¬ 
self  might  then  he  Hying  to  the  camp  with  the  remnant  ot  hir-  van¬ 
quished  legions,  and  the  demolition  of  the  bridge  would  cut  ofi  his 
retreat,  and  throw  him,  at  once,  into  the  hands  of  his  savage  ene¬ 


mies. — And  even  if  he  had  fallen,  did  it  become  a  Roman  army, 
and  one,  too,  over  which,  the  genius  of  Germanicus  had  presicleil, 
to  betray  this  dastardly  and  infamous  ten  or  before  a  horde  ol  un¬ 
disciplined  haroarians  ?  The  imbecility  of  her  sex  vanished  :  all 
the  hero  arost  in  her  breast  ;  and  springinj;^  to  the  field,  at  tlie  head 
ot  the  astonished  legions,  she  not  only  prevented  the  demolition 
of  the  bridge  but  marched  across  it  to  tlie  German  bank,  and. 
scoured  the  country,  to  relieve  any  llvin<£  remnant  of  the  Roman 
army,  and  repel  the  invaders,  or  dissipate  the  fears  ol  the  camp  by 
proving  the  fallacy  of  the  report.  "I'he  report  was  fallacious  ;  hut 
the  glory  of  Agrippina  was  the  same.  “*  Pliny,’’  says  Tacitus, 
has  lett  in  his  history  of  the  wars  in  Germany,  a  description  of 
Agrippina  at  the  head  of  the  bridge,  reviewing  the  soldiers  as 
tliey  returned,  and  with  thanks  and  congratulations  applauding 
their  valor.  This  conduct  (pursues  Tacitus,)  alarmed  the  jealous 
temper  ol  Tiberius — W'^hat  remains  for  ti'.c  commander  in  chief, 
lie  said,  if  a  woman  can  thus  unsex  herself  at  the  head  ot  the  ea¬ 


gles- — this  woman  towers  above  the  commanders  of  the  legions, 
and  even  above  their  general  olficer — she  can  suppress  an  insur¬ 
rection,  though  the  name  and  majesty  of  the  Prince  makes  no 
impression.'’  These  were  the  rejections,  says  Pliny,  that  plant¬ 
ed  thorns  in  the  heart  of  Tiberius.'” 


They  plant  a  very  dilVerent  growth  in  mv  breast.  O  !  when  I 
read  ot  such  a  wife  as  this — combining  ail  that  tenderness  which 
dissolves  the  heart  with  love,  with  all  that  grandeur  of  character 
wdiich  inflames  it  with  enthusiasm,  it  is  then,  indeed,  1  wish  tliat 
I  were  a  (»ermanicus.  Where  is  tlie  human  bein^T,  so  cold  and 
subterranean,  who  would  not  glory  in  clle^i^hlng  such  a  being 
through  life  ;  and,  ‘‘  even  in  death,’'  to  lav  close  his  lips  to  her’s, 
and  catch  the  flying  breath  !'’  Put  the  noble  Agrippina  had  lew 
parallels  in  her  age.  Contrasted  with  the  infamous  court  ot  Ti¬ 
berius,  she  reseinlilcd  the  solitary  star  wdiieh  sometimes  breaks 
upon  us  through  the  chasm  ^f  a  massy  cloud  and  becomes  the 
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brighter,  from  the  blackness  which  surrounds  It.  To  a  picture  oi 
that  degraded  court,  I  have  now,  no  disposition  to  descend  :  f 
turn  with  pleasure,  from  a  moral  hemisphere,  overcast  with  sucJi 
accumulated  darkness,  to  that  cloudless  and  starry  firmament 
which  adorns  our  own. 

My  p  en,  had  here,  launclied  Into  a  tribute,  whose  sincerity  I 
would  seal  with  my  blood,  to  the  spotless  purity  and  ingenuous 
simplicity  of  my  fair  country-women  of  America  ;  but  J  erased 
the  half-finished  period,  because  I  foresaw  that  It  would  draw 
upon  me  some  sarcasm  from  the  unthinking  and  the  malicious  ; 
as  if  I  were  bent  on  seekin<£  the  admiration  and  favor  of  the 
fair,  and  endeavoring  to  gain,  by  a  general  courtship,  what  1 
liave  confessed  that  I  have  sought  in  vain  by  a  particular  one. 
To  save  the  necessity  of  any  brilliant  sallies  of  this  sort,  to  spare 
the  needless  elfusion  of  wit,  ircim  those  who  I  am  sure  can  illy 
ali’oid  it,  and  to  prevent  the  degradation  of  my  real  object,  f 
lierc  frankly  conless  that  my  purpose  is  to  court  the  lair  ;  nay, 
il  1  can,  to  draw  them  into  a  conspiracy  with  me  ;  a  conspira¬ 
cy  to  bring'  about  a  revolution  in  this  country,  which  1  am  sen¬ 
sible  that  I  can  never  effect  without  their  aid.  I  cannot  better 
explain  myself,  than  by  describing  a  picture  which  1  saw^  some 
years  ago.  In  the  j  arlour  of  a  gentleman  witli  whom  1  was  in- 
\lte<l  to  dine. 

It  was  a  small  plate  whicli  represented  a  mother  as  reciting 
to  her  sou  the  martial  exploits  of  his  ancestors.  The  mother, 
herself,  had  not  lost  the  beaut v  of  youth  ;  and  was  an  elegant 
and  noble  figure.  She  was  silting.  Her  lace  and  eyes  were, 
raised  :  Iier  lips  were  opened  and  her  countenance  exalted  and 
imj)assioned  witii  her  subject.  ^The  little  leilow,  a  beautiful  boy, 
a])parcntly  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ol  age,  was  kneeling 
before  her  ;  his  hands  clasped  on  her  lap,  and,  stooping  towards 
her,  his  little  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her's  and  swimming  with 
tears  of  admiration  and  rapture.  ‘  Such’  said  I,  to  myself,  ‘  is 
the  impulse  which  a  mother  can  give  to  the  opening  character 
of  I'er  child,  and  such  the  way  in  which  a  hero  may  he  formed  1’ 

1  am  sure  t.hat  f  am  understood.  The  v'n  tues  of  this  count)  y 
arc  loith  our  womkn  and  the  only  remainia ^  hope  of  the  resur- 
rection  of  the  genius  and  character  of  the  nation  rests  xcith  them 
Need  I  assert  that  since  tlie  revolution  this  character  has  most 
wofully  declined?  f^ook  to  our  public  bodies  and  the  question 
is  answered.  Where  is  the  icmedv?  No  national  institution 
fan  be  hoped  for  :  it  would  cost  money.  How  is  th.e  glory  of 
the  repiibhck  to  be  retrieved  ?  How  is  the  republick  itsejf  to 
stand  ?  As  to  oar  men  tiicy  are  diilerently  employed  ;  how  em¬ 
ployed,  thrtnigh  |)ily  to  them,  1  will  not  now  say.  But  the 
niotliers  of  the  country,  and  those  who  are  to  become  mothers 
I'.avc  the  character  cf  the  nation  in  their  liands.  O  !  if  to  tlieir 
virtues  and  tiicir  personal  graces,  they  would  siiperadd  that 
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acKlitional  culture  of  tl^e  mintl  which  w^ould  fit  them  for  this 
noble  task  ar.tl  warm  them  in  the  enterprise,  1  should  not  envy 
Rome  lier  Agrippina,  lier  Aurelia,  her  Atia,  her  Julia  Procilla, 
or  Cornelia.  May  I  not  say  thus  much  without  olfence  ?  And 
will  they  not  permit  me,  old  and  bachelor  as  I  am,  to  point  their 
eflorts  to  this  exalted  object  and  aid  them  in  the  achievement  ot 
it  ?  I  am  sure  they  will  :  and  wltli  such  fair  and  candid  interpreters 
of  my  motives,  I  shall,  wltliout  lear  oi  oilence,  pursue  that  course 
whicii  seems  to  me  best  fitted  to  attain  the  object. 

Nor  have  I  any  fear  that  these  remarks  on  the  degeneracy  of 
national  character  will  give  displeasure  to  those  bright  exceptions, 
the  men  of  sense  and  virtue,  who  remain  among  us.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  [  calculate  on  their  co-operation,  and  look  for  the  tribute 
of  their  assistance  to  the  Old  Bachelor.  1  am  not  about  to  write 
a  course  of  heavy  lectures  My  object  indeed  is  one,  yet  greatly 
dlvcrsdled  ;  and  I  shall  cheerliilly  relieve  the  dullness  and  mono¬ 
tony  of  my  ow  n  productions,  by  any  virtuous  sport  ol  wit  or  fancy 
which  may  he  furnished  by  another.  It  I  shall  be  thought  worthy 
o(  tins  assistance,  any  letter  addressed  to  Doctor  Robert  Cecil,  to 
the  care  of 'Tiiomas  Ritchie,  and  lodged  tree  of  postage,  in  the 
ofiice  at  Richmond,  will  reach  me  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  at 
the  farthest,  and  meet  wdth  the  notice  which  it  shall  merit. — I  am 
well  aware  that  this  invitation  may  subject  me  to  some  imper¬ 
tinence  from  low  and  little  minds  :  hut  I  have  long  since  learned 
to  look  on  sUch  Impertinence  and  such  minds  without  any  other 
emotions  than  those  of  pity. 


FOR  THK  EM  era  ID. 

•  •  • 

TO  MILO. 

“  The  Eagle  suffers  Hide  birds  to  sing'' 

FIRST  and  kin^T  of  birds,  what  an  honoured  trait  is  tins  in 
thy  character  !  Methlnks  I  behold  thee  peacefully  perched  on  tliy 
rock,  high  from  the  reach  of  envy  or  malice,  listening  with  tran¬ 
quillity  to  the  song  of  the  wren  beneath  thee  ;  thy  generous  heart 
feels  no  desire  to  interrupt  his  happiness,  but  the  felon  hawk 
pounces  down  upon  him  and  stops  his  music  forever. 

Excuse  me,  my  dear  Milo,  for  not  coming  sooner  to  the  point, 
and  I  will  tell  thee  my  reason  for  this  apostrophe  to  the  king  of 
birds  ;  I  will  inform  thee  In  the  simplicity  of  my  heart — that  ver- 
l!v  thou  mighest  extract  a  moral  from  it. 

Your  essay  in  the  last  number^!  the  Emerald  I  have  perused, 
and  am  of  opinion  that  it  redounds  but  little  to  the  honor  either 
of  ihy  head  or  heart:  In  the  first  place  vour  respect  for  veracity 
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is  called  directly  into  question,  for  you  assert  that  your  inclination 
to  write  is  as  feeble  as  your  capacity  ;  did  the  rays  of  truth  en¬ 
lighten  this  declaration,  the  public  would  never  have  been  troubled 
with  your  flimsy  production. 

You  inform  us  you  w'rlte  for  ‘‘  the  amusement  (if  not  instruc¬ 
tion)  of  !Mr.  Ardent:”  Inasmuch  as  you  have  deviated  from  the 
truth  in  one  point,  misfortune  and  disappointment  attends  you  in 
the  next.  After  wading  with  you  through  a  long  string  of  non¬ 
sense,  I  find  nothing  in  the  end  but  my  labor  for  my  pains,  and 
come  out  in  the  sequel  as  foolish  as  the  Irishman,  who  followed  the 
mail  stage  through  mud  and  mire,  merely  to  see  when  the  big 
wheels  would  overtake  the  little  ones. 

The  manner  in  which  you  commence  your  attack,  seems  prog¬ 
nostic  of  yonv  feeble  capacity  as  w’ell  as  the  weakness  of  your  in¬ 
tellect,  and  the  result  proves  that  the  brainless  simplicity  which 
you  attribute  to  Ardent,”  bounds  back  and  rests  upon  you. 

Passing  over  your,  elegant  description  of  twanging  arrows  shot 
from  ladles  eyes,  your  ingenious  discovery  of  drones  vulgarly 
called  Bachelors  :  your  facetious  display  of  lantern  faces,  chubby 
noses,  &.C.  &c.  we  will  examine  your  “  three  good  reasons”  for  as¬ 
serting  that  the  ladles  are  without  a  grain  of  deception.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  their  candor  in  spurning  you  from  them, 
gave  origin  to  the  bright  idea. 

Your  first  “  good  reason”  Is^  that  their  ‘‘  incessant  talking  be¬ 
trays  their  mental  infirmities.” 

Aicay^  no  woman  could  descend  so  low^ 

i  cannot,  Alllo,  in  justice  to  the  sex  believe  you  ;  neither  do  1 
deem  you  capable  of  judging  justly  about  mental  abilities, 

“  For  all  looks  yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye*” 

The  second  good  reason”  is,  that  “  by  a  lair  exhibition  of  their 
bodies,  they  show  all  its  deformities  I” — Shroud  yourselves  in 
blankets,  ye  fair  offenders,  lest  ye  again  give  pain  to  the  jaundic’d 
eyes  of  this  moral  Philosopher, 

The  third  and  last  “  good  reason”  is,  that  by  every  indul¬ 
gence  of  passions,  they  never  fall  to  show  their  greatest  and  most 
prevalent  passion.”  And  pray,  INlr.  INlllo,  what  is  this  ‘‘  greatest 
and  most  prevalent  passion”  ?  Is  it  friendship,  or  love,  or  ambition, 
•r  revensre  ? — or  would  you,  bv  concealing;  it,  entice  suspicion  to 
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throw  her  deadly  arrows  into  the  Icmale  bosom? — false,  ungene- 
rolls  Milo. 

You  blast  the  fair  with  lies  because  they  scorn  you  ; 

Hate  you  like  age,  like  ugliness  and  impotence  ; 

Rather  than  make  you  blest  they  would  die  virgins, 

And  stop  the  propagation  of  mankind.” 

With  a  few  trifling  observations  on  whlcli  is  the  strong^est 

O  O 

passion,”  for  which  poor  D  f.  Johnson  is  lugged  in  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  to  be  evidence,  your  essay  is  finished,  to  the  no  small  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  all  who  have  attempted  to  peruse  it,  as  well  as  to  the 
great  ‘‘  amusement  (if  not  instruction)  of 

ARDENT,” 


THE  EOWEE  OF  FANCY. 


FOR  THE  EMERALD. 

TRIBUTE  TO  MERIT. 

NED  was  a  serious  wight,  he  us’d  to  dw^ell 
Snug  in  a  garret,  in  a  small  close  room 
With  cobwebs  crownM,  where  many  a  tatter’d  pane 
Gave  gen’rous  access  to  each  passing  breeze. 

For  Ed  ward  by  the  potent  arm  oi  Mars 
Was  made  a  pris’ner  ;  and  to  sum  up  all  ^ 

Pale  penury  wove  her  mantle  round  his  form  I 

And  glued  misfortunes  fast  and  thick  upon  him.  - 
A  sweeter  songster  never  sung  than  Ned,  i 

A  better  joke  no  being  ever  crackM  ( 

And  finer  feelings  never  warm’d  a  heart.  \ 

Often  when  day  descending  to  the  west 
Has  wak’d  up  darkness  I  have  climb’d  alolt  \ 
To  Ned’s  “  aerial  citadel”  and  pass’d 
H  ours,  which  else  were  heavy  on  mv'  hands. 

With  songs  alternate  and  a  game  of  crib 
W e  pass’d  our  hours,  for  Edward  had  a  pack 
Of  cards,  with  songs  besmear’d,  and  greasy  rhymes 
And  philosophic  reasonings  profound. 

Old  broken  pipe  stems  and  some  grains  of  corn 
We  honor’d  with  employ — they  told  our  game 
Th  us,  we  each  other  knew',  till,  evil  hour 
The  fatal  tidings  came  ;  the  maid  be  lov’d. 
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And  w(ui!d  have  wedded,  broke  lier  heart  and  tiled. 

Poor  h^dward  in  a  fit  ot  frenzy  luuglikl  ; — 

I  haw  the  presage  sad,  and  dropj>'d  a  tear. 

And  many  a  tear  since  that,  lias  friendship  siicd 

Over  the  turl*  wliich  shrouds  fils  maiily  form.  If. 


FOR  THIS  niVIURALU. 

Messrs,  Editors^  '  • 

^riie  following  verses  arc  the  productions  of  a  very  young  rhy¬ 
mer,  bis  age  I  know  ought  not  to  he  considered  as  an  excuse  for 
his  coming  before  the  public,  and  therefore  he  begs  you  to  re¬ 
member  that  whether  tliey  are  rejected  or  published,  he  was  only 
Induced  to  submit  them  to  your  consideration  at  the  solicitation  of 
some  of  his  friends.  I'k 

WHEN  Mary  smiles,  aray  of  heavenly  light 
From  her  bright  orbs,  in  splendor,  strikes  my  sight  ; 
IVlillions  of  cupids  wanton  in  her  eyes, 

Which  in  themselves  unnumbered  charms  comprise. 

H  er  cheeks  with  tints  of  roseate  hue  imjirest. 

Her  well  turned,  lovely  neck,  and  snowy  breast  ; 

Her  taper  arm  and  lovely  little  hand, 

Cause  M  ary  first  in  beauty’s  ranks  to  stand  ; 

Rut  when  proud  jiassions,  anger,  hate  or  scorn. 

Dart  from  her  eyes  and,  cruel,  plant  a  thorn 

In  some  swain’s  breast,  whose  siglis,  dare  tell  his  love, 

Wh  o  rash,  presumptuous,  attempts  to  prove. 

The  unfeigned  ardor  of  his  raging  flame  ; 

1  IMary,  then,  cun  scarce  believe  the  same. 

Her  heart  for  passions  ne’er  was  formed  the  scat, 

Her  lovely  face  t’  exhibit  them’s  unfit. 

Anger  and  scorn  ill  suits  her  orbs  of  Hgbt, 

And  hate  her  cheek  disfigures  in  my  sight  ; 

Her  head  and  mind  the  graces  dwellings  are, 

Tenants  to  pride  and  scorn  superior  far  ; 

Peace,  innocence  and  virtue,  in  her  breast  reside, 

And  gentle  meek-eyed  charity  walks  by  her  side. 

EUGENIO. 


FOR  THE  EMERALD. 

•  t  • 

.  MARY  still  seems  the  chosen  name,, 
or  all  who  feel  the  muses’  flame  ; 

Ob  I  tell  me,  beauty's  potent  Queen, 

Has  every  bard  my  Alary  seen  ?  II. 


! 
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THE  SAILOR. 

WHEN  on  the  gunnel  of  a  sliip, 

Poor  Jack  was  running  with  some  flip  t 
There  eame  a  cruel  cannon  ball. 
Which  sh  ot  his  foot  off,  leg  an  d  all, 
Jack  saw  Ills  expectation  crost, 

And  cry’d — D — n  rue  the  flip  is  lost. 


DEATH. 

Definition  of  it — by  Drew, 

IN  the  unbounded  empire  of  human  language,  there  is,  per¬ 
haps  no  term  to  which  such  strange  and  preposterous  ideas  have 
been  annexed,  as  to  that  ol  Death. 

The  Orientals  have  spiritualized  It  Into  an  angel,  the  Moralisis 
have  degraded  It  into  a  monster^  the  Rhetorician's  art  has  sub¬ 
joined  to  it  the  idea  of  personification  ;  wh’le  the  p  ^tfs  iinagi^ 
nation  has  lent  him  his  meagre  aspect,  and  his  naked  bones/' 
All  these  ideas  are,  however,  but  the  creatures  of  a  prolific  fancy, 
utterly  devoid  of  any  real  existence  In  nature,  and  totally  un¬ 
founded  in  fact. 

To  strike  the  passions,  and  animate  the  feelings,  sentiments 
like  these  are  an  iojIjteJly  jadicioiis  an.l  appropriate  ;  but  It  is 
the  province  ol  philosophical  disqu^s  tion,  to  disrobe  realities  of 
the  trappings  ol  fancy,  and  to  present  them  to  the  world,  in  the 
genuine  features  ol  tlicir  native  forms.  While  the  embellishments 
of  fancy  are  thus  added  to  a  mere  abstraction  of  the  mind,  the  en* 
qulrcr  is  too  apt  to  be  misled  in  his  investigations.  Hence— 

“  Death  and  his  ima^i'e  rising  in  the  brain, 

»  Be  ar  faint  resemblance,  never  are  alike  ; 

“  Fear  shuke^  the  pencil.  Fancy  loves  e.vcess, 

“  Dark  fgnoiance  is  lavish  of  her  shades, 

“  Andtiiese  the  formidable  picture  draw.'’ 

But  setting  aside  these  tilings,  as  the  creatures  of  a  warm  ima¬ 
gination,  let  us  enquire  what  is  Death  ? 

It  is  certain,  that  death  must  either  have  a  positive  or  a  relative 
existence.  If  the  former,  death  must  exist  whether  any  thing:  die 
or  not;  but  this  is  absolutely  impossible,  for  it  supposes  death, 
while  it  supposes  nothing  to  die.  If  nothing  were  capable  of  dls- 
folution  or  decay  ,  it  would  be  contradictory  to  admit  any  idea  of 
death.  It  is  the  decay  and  dissolutian  of  Beings,  which  give  rls« 
to  the  idea  of  death  ;  and  therefore  death  can  have  no  positive  ex¬ 
istence.  If,  then,  death  can  have  no  positive  existence,  it  can  on¬ 
ly  exist  in  relation  to  those  Beings,  who  are  capable  of  under¬ 
going  dissolution^  privation,  or  annihilation  ;  and  therefore,  in 
these  relations  it  Is,  that  we  must  look  for  every  conception  w« 
have  of  death. 
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TO  CORllESPOxNDENTS, 

The  lines  slgn»;d  ‘‘  William  ”  are  worth  correcting  ;  in  tlieir 
present  atate  they  are  inaiinhssdble. 

'F'hose  signed  “  Eugenio,”  we  have  inserted,  they  are  no  bad 
production,  lor  a  young  voiarv  ol  ti»e  inures 


In  these  cold  ciune.^,  beneath  these  shiltln ^  skies. 
Where  lancv  sickens,  mid  wlieie.  ‘Genius  dies; 

here  lew  and  leeble  are  the  muses  strains. 

And  no  tine  Irenzy  riots  throu'^li  the  veins:*’ 

Jacjue’s”  essay  on  women,  is  not  original. 


THE  KNOT. 

Eovk  j)oints  his  quivers  true^  and  every  zceek\ 

Hymln,  c07nes  loaded^  with  the  luscious  spoils. 

Mx\RRIED — In  this  city,  Air.  Edward  F.  Bond  to  Miss 

Frances  Hawkins - iVIr.  Zacharlah  Anglian  to  xM  Iss  Jane  Co- 

burner. - Air.  John  Jordanlo  Aliss  IVillieimina  Landeryoung, 


THE  KNELL. 

Ileav'n  lends  us  friends.^  to  bless  our  present  state  ; 

Resumes  them,  to  prepare  us  for  the  ncxt.^^ 

DIED  -On  Sunday  last,  aged  48  years,  Air.  Albert  Seeknynjt., 
manv  years  a  respectable  inercliant  ot  this  city. 

Departed  this  life  on  'fMiursday  morning  last,  in  the  24th  year 
of  his  age,  Air.  Samuel  tJeslip,  a  tutor  in  tlie  Baltimore  college, 
and  nephew  to  the  reverend  Samuel  Knox. 

Same  day — James  Brown,  an  active  and  respectable  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  Old  Town. 

At  Sunderland,  (Eng.)  a  woman  named  Hall,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  106.  Her  twin  biother  died  about  two  years  ago,  aged 
104,  and  her  mother  attained  108  years. 


books,  rian(l-[)il!s,  blanks,  Checks,  Cards, 

&c.  vkc.  neatly  and  accurately  printed,  at  the  shortest  notice, 
on  moderate  terms,  at  the  Emerald  OfRcc,  corner  of  South 
and  Alarket-sirects  :  v/hcrc  the  smallest  favour  w'ill  ho  thank- 
fullv  received. 


